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runs: "The mean man doubted, Greatheart was de-
ceived. 'Very well/ said Greatheart."

Of Stevenson's own generous temper there is no bet-
ter illustration than a letter written in early days when
he had been called to task by Mr. Henley for some
words of depreciation.

" I think the crier-up has a good trade; but I like less
and less every year the berth of runner-down; and I

hate to see my friends in it. What is------'s fault ?

That he runs down. What is the easiest thing to do ?
To run down. What is it that a strong man should
scorn to do? To run down. And all this comes
steeply home to me; for I am horrified to gather that I
begin myself to fall into this same business which I
abhor in others."

No one ever more eagerly welcomed the success of
younger writers, entirely unknown to himself; but of
this point the published letters are quite sufficient proof.

Any offence against himself he forgave readily, nor
did he find it difficult to make excuses for almost any
degree of misconduct on the part of others. There was
only one action which I heard him say he could never
pardon, and the exception was characteristic. The
father of an acquaintance came to Edinburgh one day
many years ago to render his son material assistance
which he could ill afford. The pair met Stevenson,
and the son, introducing his father, did not scruple to
sneer at him behind his back. Stevenson's experience
of life and of character was very wide; but he looked
back on that gesture as the one really unpardonable
offence he had ever known.

He could be angry enough and stern enough upon
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